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40 years ago, this old type bodymaker turned out 75 cans 
a minute... and 40 years ago the National Canners 
Association was formed. This association was dedicated 


Today, modern machines such as this whip out 400 cans a 
minute. It’s an industrial triumph over yesterday. Drudg- 
ery has been taken out of the kitchen. 

It’s easier and safer to feed babies . . . more people are 


better nourished and today millions of American families 
are healthier and happier because of the canning industry. 


to the belief that food in cans could raise the living stand- 
ards... and health... of the nation. This was a daring 
view at the time. 


This month the National Canners Association is cele- 
brating its 40th Anniversary. 

And the American Can Company, having completed the 
job of supplying millions of containers for war, now turns 
its mechanized might to the manufacture of containers for 
consumer goods, 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY » NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO No other container protects like the can 
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~The variety is our N. K. & 
Co. Pickling. It is in between 
Chicago and National Pick- 
ling in plant habit, vine cov- 
erage and in pickle shape— 

’ slimmer than National, not 
as blocky. Why not try it? 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 
Seed Growers Since 1884 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
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QUIZ FOR CANNERS 


Citrus Fruits 


This is the first in a new series of ads 
saluting various branches of the canning 
industry. Watch for your industry and 


see if you know all the answers. 


Who planted the first orange tree 
in this country? 
Balboa? De Soto: 


Ponce De Leon? 


SSS 


1. Grapefruit derived its name from 
the fact that the fruits grow in clusters, 
somewhat like clusters of grapes. Grape- 
fruit was relatively unimportant as an 
American crop until 1920, at which 
time about 10 million boxes were pro- 
duced in Florida, Texas and California- 
Arizona. 


2. Tradition has it that Ponce de Leon, 
the famous explorer, was responsible 
for planting the first orange tree at 
Charlotte Harbor, Florida, in 1521. 


ANSWERS 


3. It may surprise you, but approx- 
imately 22% of that 112 million boxes 
of oranges were processed. That’s better 
than 24 million boxes . . . oceans of 
canned Vitamin C. 


‘ 4, On the basis of Department of 


Agriculture estimates, 1964-65 average 
production of grapefruit from trees 
standing in 1944, under prewar cultural 
practices, will approach 80 million 
boxes. And there’s every indication that 
a large part of the crop will find its way 
to the market in cans. 


CONTINENTAL € 


100 East 42nd Street 


Do you know that over two million 
tons of citrus fruits were processed in 
1944-45? Yes, the citrus processing in- 
dustry is really big business, yet twenty 
years ago it was inconsequential. This 
rapid growth is due largely to the faith, 
ambition and hard work of you in the 
industry, based on the vision of a big 
market for canned citrus fruits and 
juices. For our part, we are proud to 
have shared in the development of this 
great operation and we are happy to say 
that we will continue to serve in ways 
that benefit the citrus industry most, 


CAN COMPANY 


New York 17, New York 
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The grapefruit crop for 1944-45 was 
about 52 million boxes: Assuming 
: : = _ average production life of groves» what 
would you say the 1964-65 crop will be? 
40 Million? 60 Million? 80 Million? 
What percent was processed? ‘ ‘4 
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the interest of canners—in fact of all readers— 
everywhere is at a high pitch just now before the 
annual convention, and, too, at the opening of a new 
year. Consequently any delay in the receipt of their 
copy of THE CANNING TRADE vexes them, and most 
certainly is not to our liking either, and we wish we 
could entirely avoid this for their sakes, as well as our 
own. But the matter is entirely beyond our power to 
remedy as you will see if you understand it. 
In the more than 65 years of its publication THE 
CANNING TRADE has never missed its weekly issue, and 
seldom runs late in its production from our presses and 


Dine in UNDERSTAND—We fully realize that 


| EDITORIALS 


points, are the hardest worked men in the country, and 
are the poorest paid. 

The politicians like to blame this overburdening and 
the failure of the P. O. department to make a good 
profit showing, to blame it, we repeat, upon the second 
class matter, in which most Journals are included. This 
is utterly unfair, as there is no class of matter coming 
to the P. O. that requires as little further handling as 
this same second class matter—the newspapers and 
journals, which they receive in mailsacks, tagged with 
the name of the City or State, and so need only to be 
loaded into the waiting mail trains. Contrast that with 
the amount of work required on first class mail: a care- 


% mailing rooms—our issue of January 6th, the Pre- ful recording of each first class letter or piece, and the 
Convention Issue unfortunately furnished such an ex- recording of its time of receipt and departure, after 
ception, being mailed on Tuesday night instead of the which it goes to its city or town, and there again must 
Friday night on which the Journal is regularly de- be recorded, and assorted and distributed, having been 
posited in the Baltimore Post Office. That issue was cancelled before starting its journey, and after careful 
of enlarged size, as you know, and was produced by checking that it has the proper amount of postage on 
fewer hands in our plant than normal, owing to sick- it. The second class matter, in the P. O. mail sacks, 
ness and hospital operations, which accounts for the goes straight to the mail trains and so on to its destina- 
delay. tion, without any handling, other than loading onto the 

On all other occasions your copy of the paper goes to trains, having been fully paid for before depositing in 
the Post Office early Friday evenings, carefully ad- the post office, and there is no needed cancellation of 
dressed, each State and each large City in Post Office each piece, as with first class matter. Second class 
mail bags, properly tagged so that they may be matter is handled with the least amount of manual 
shunted to the trains by the postal workers without labor, from its receipt at the P. O. till it is delivered 
further handling, and dropped off as those mail trains to the addressee, and it is labor that largely makes the 
travel by. The Post Office requires this of us and we costs. First class mail (letters, etc.,) is of course the 
gladly comply. It helps speed your copy to you, but big money maker for the P. O., but it is not the second 

t you must realize that this postal service is too lightly class which causes any drag down on these profits; it 
manned for the work it has to do, in the face of the im- is the Parcel Post, and the extensive rural deliveries. 
mense increase in all forms of mailing. They do a Those rates should be advanced to cover costs, rather 
great job; please be patient with them; but please than penalize second class. For remember, it is second 
understand, too, that second class matter has to take class matter—journals and advertising—which creates 
a back seat whenever there is a heavy rush of first the first class mailings, i.e., causes them. 
class mail. There is no other way for a publisher to 
get his issue through the Post Office. Your postman, THE FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE—In an ad- 
and the forces at the starting and the distributing dress by Secretary of Agriculture Anderson before the 
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Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, recently, he says in part: 

“The foreign demand for our food this year and last 
has meant a great deal to our farmers, but at the same 
time it has delayed, in many crops, the time when we 
start adjusting to peacetime demands. Now that we 
know definitely that we have only two more years of 
price supports, we cannot delay making the adjust- 
ments needed to bring agriculture from a wartime to 
a peacetime basis... . 

I should like to point out some of the various factors 
in the outlook for the next two years and indicate how 
they are related to existing Federal legislation. .. . 
During the war, as you know, our total agricultural 
production increased to a point more than a third 
above the 1935-39 prewar average. ... This amazing 
increase is due to many factors, but primarily it is due 
to mechanization, better varieties, greater use of fer- 
tilizer, better soil conservation, and all around im- 
provements in the techniques of farm management— 
not to mention good prices and plain patriotism. The 
problem which this brings up and which I have 
stressed to farmers all over the Nation is this: Where 
are we going to find a market for this increased 
productivity? ... 

From the standpoint of domestic consumption of 
agricultural products we know that the outlook de- 
pends primarily on what happens in the rest of our 
economy. The first plank in our agricultural program 
must be a high level of employment at good wages for 
our consumers. ... As to the foreign demand, the basic 
factor to remember is that since the turn of the cen- 
tury the percentage of our agricultural production sold 


abroad has been gradually decreasing while industrial 
exports have increased. ... Hence, a growing percent- 


age of our agricultural market has been at home... . 


TIME TO SAVE 


The next two years will be a time to get our fences 
repaired, both figuratively and literally. It will be a 
time to get our mortgage indebtedness down and our 
savings up. Though it may not be expedient now to 
make the improvement on our farms which we want 
to make because of the present high cost, the next two 
years will be a time to salt away the savings which will 
enable us to do these things later... . 


In our planning we must also consider whether our 
farms are adequate to utilize the efficiencies of today’s 
agriculture. This means adequacy in capital, in 
machinery, and in land resources. .. . Our preoccupa- 
tion with the war and the general rising level of farm 
income have somewhat obscured the fact that many 
of our farms are woefully inadequate in size and other 


‘resources. ... If present trends continue, these farm- 


ers will be left further and further behind in the race 
for economic survival... . 

Finally, during this two-year period I think we 
should give thought to parity of farm living as well as 
to parity of income. To achieve parity of farm living 
we need to improve rural school facilities, increase the 
number of rural hospitals, extend rural electrification, 
and bring about many other advancements which con- 
tribute to an improved standard of living. 

As we face the challenge of the next two years—and 
compare it with the situation faced after the last war 
—lI think we should be very proud of the agricultural 
program which we have built in the intervening years 
and which stands ready to serve us in making the 
needed adjustments. ... 

Soil conservation assistance, price supports and com- 
modity loans, production adjustment, crop insurance, 
marketing agreements, credit assistance, food distribu- 
tion and research programs—all are backed by Federal 
legislation which farmers can use to make their future 
more secure. If we remain awake to the problems be- 
fore us, and if we take full advantage of the assistance 
available for making the transition to peacetime con- 
ditions, we should enter a long period of prosperity for 
farmers and abundant food consumption for our fellow 
Americans.” 


BEST YET—The year: 1946 was one in which busi- 
ness activity, sales and profits were above the best pre- 
war years, the Office of Business Economics of the 
Department of Commerce said in a year-end summary 
of economic developments. 

With the liquidation of war production, the trend 
of aggregate output was downward in the early part 
of the year, but expansion characterized the situation 
thereafter. Throughout the year there was an en- 
larged flow of goods through normal distributive chan- 
nels, as supplies for civilians increased. Nevertheless, 
because reconversion in some segments requires a 
lengthy period of adjustment, the combined current 
and war-deferred demand by individuals and business 
generally outpaced supplies. 

Consumers spent a total of $46 billion for food and 
beverages in 1946 and at the same time ate more meals 
at home, according to a preliminary report of the Office 
of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 

The $46 billion total represented more than 35 per 
cent of all consumer outlays for goods and services. It 
was about 17 per cent above food expenditures in 1945 
and more than double the amout spent in 1941. Ona 
per capita basis, it was equivalent to an annual ex- 
penditure of $330. This compares with per capita 
expenditures of $305 in 1945 and $170 in 1941. 
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BROKERS OPEN THE FOOD CONVENTIONS 


Rogers reports heavy swing to use of NFBA members—Commodity com- 
mittees prove value—Paver pleads for quality—Gentry urges formation 


of local groups—New code of ethics adopted. 


Getting off to a week’s start over the 
canners, food brokers from all over the 
country were present at Atlantic City 
. this week for the 42nd Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation. It was unquestionably the 
largest assembly of food brokers in the 
Association’s history with more than 1300 
associations history with more than 1300 
present for the opening session. 

At the Opening General Session, held 


at Haddon Hall Hotel, Monday after- 


noon, January 13, President Watson 
Rogers reviewed the activities of the 
year and said that 1946 saw a tremend- 
ous increase in the use of NFBA food 
brokers by the nation’s food manufac- 
turers, which was disclosed by a survey 
conducted by his office to determine the 
trend in brokerage appointments. 

“We prepared a brief questionnaire 
and mailed it to a sample of the pros- 
pective principals with whom we had 
been in contact during 1946. Some of 
these were contacted personally, others 
by correspondence. 

“The returns of our questionnaires 
were unusually high. Out of 239 ques- 
tionnaires returned to us, the records 
show that 139 firms had appointed brok- 
ers from the NFBA directory since mak- 
ing their contact with us. The appoint- 
ments per company ranged from 1 to 50. 
The total of these were 1011 brokers ap- 
pointed. Nine firms said they appointed 
NFBA brokers but did not list how 
many. In adidtion 24 firms said that 
they had not yet made NFBA brokerage 
appointments but expected to make them 
in the very near future. 

“Projecting these figures to the 
broader field of NFBA prospective prin- 
cipals who have been in touch with the 
NFBA National Office, the indications 
are that many thousands of brokerage 
appointments were made with NFBA 
members,” Mr. Rogers said. “This is a 
proud announcement for me to make to 
you today for it indicates better than 
anything else how the food industry 
recognizes you food brokers to be es- 
sential in the economical distribution of 
the nation’s food and grocery products. 
In the return to a normal competitive 
economy, the American grocery industry 
has thus voted its acceptance of food 
brokers as a valuable aid in selling.” 


POST WAR ACTION 


In his President’s report to the Mem- 
bership, Mr. Rogers pointed out the 
NFBA Washington Office did not wait 
for the elimination of wartime restric- 
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tions before’ shifting to permanent 
peacetime operations. “NFBA Head- 
quarters changed over about a year ago 
without neglecting the restrictions still 
in effect. Moreover, we are maintaining 
continued close liaison with the perman- 
ent agencies of the government, many of 
whom frequently come to us for assist- 
ance, he said. 


COMMODITY COMMITTEES 


Mr. Rogers expressed appreciation to 
the membership for their action in making 
special NFBA Commodity Committees 
a permanent part of the organizational 
procedure of the Association. “I would 
like to mention here that the special 
NFBA Commodity Committees have 
been of immeasurable value both to the 
operations of the office and to the good 
will they have built up for you, the mem- 
bers. Frequently we call on these com- 
mittees for special information that only 
those on the firing line can supply. The 
present industry situation is one of 
many frequent changes. There are many 
industry problems which we in the Na- 
tional Office do not know first hand. In- 
stead of our relying on our own judge- 
ment in such matters we now can turn 
to committee members for quick advice 
and information. 

“These committees have built up much 
good will for you by the recognition 
which they have received for NFBA by 
government agencies and by the press. 
We have found government officials 
eager to use our committees in advisory 
capacities. After dealing with us in this 
way, people in the government have been 
realizing, more than ever before, that 
food brokers are really authorities on 
food distribution.” 


EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


Discussing NFBA’s special Education 
campaign which was started on a large 
scale in 1946, Mr. Rogers said, “We are 
very happy to state that the effective- 
ness of this campaign is going far be- 
yond our expectations. Over 750 pro- 
fessors in the various marketing schools 
in all areas in this country have received 
personal letters from us. We enclosed 
samples of valuable material which we 
offered to make available to the profes- 
sors for free distribution to all market- 
ing students. We offered to arrange to 
have food brokers talk to these various 
marketing classes. The response has 
been gratifying. In addition to the large 
number of requests for our promotional 
material received from professors, we 


have had other indications of the value 
of our campaign. Students have written 
to us saying that they planned to write 
theses on food brokers. Professors who 
had not been written to originally wrote 
in asking for our information material.” 
Mr. Rogers disclosed that the NFBA 
Education program would be continued 
in 1947 as a continuous phase of the 
Association’s promotion campaign. 


BETTER AND BETTER QUALITY 


Speaking for the Association’s Pro- 
cessed Foods Committee, of which he is 
Chairman, Paul W. Paver of Chicago 
reminded that better and better quality 
foods must continue to be the goal of the 
nation’s canners if they are to continue 
to hold their recent sales gains. “It is 
the duty of every food broker to urge 
his canner principals, more than ever in 
the past, that there is no place in today’s 
quality market for border-line merchan- 
dise,” Mr. Paver said. 

“The American housewife has long 
stood far above the consumers of all 


other nations in her demand for top> 


quality products. In canned foods espe- 
cially, she has learned to expect the very 
finest of foods. During the war there 
may have been excuses for overlooking 
high standards. Mrs. America under- 
stood, and cooperated nobly. But now 
she wants us to maintain the high stand- 
ards of quality to which she is accus- 
tomed.” 

“As the direct agent of the canner, the 
food broker must protect his principal. 
To do that he must insure that only the 
finest of food products continues to go 
into the tins packed by America’s qual- 
ity canners.” 

Mr. Paver’s committee also recom- 
mended that food brokers limit the is- 
suance of sales tickets to their buyers 
to specific sales contracts. In too many 
cases, he said, the buyers did not under- 
stand whether the sales tickets they re- 
ceived represented actual contracts, bids 
or mere announcements. “Both buyer 
and seller should clearly understand that 
your sales memorandum means some- 
thing—and they should know what that 
something is,” Mr. Paver said. 

Jack L. Gentry, reporting for the As- 
sociation’s Local Clubs Committee, of 
which he is Chairman, told of the prog- 
ress made by NFBA local clubs in cities 
all over the country during 1946 and 
urged that all NFBA brokers join their 
local clubs. “If no such group is in 
existance in your territory,” he said, 
“form one with your fellow brokers. Not 
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only do such groups permit the exchange 
of ideas and discussions of current trade 
problems, but they enable the local busi- 
ness men to get to know and understand 
each other better.” 


PRICES NOT TOO HIGH 


Speaking as Chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Merchandising Committee, Walter 
P. Boos of Cleveland pointed out that 
fairly priced canned foods are not too 
high in view of the many increased costs 
in production. “A great majority of 
food processors,” Mr. Boos said, “priced 
their products on a fair basis this past 
season despite the opportunity they had 
to add much higher prices.” 

“A lot of pressure is being brought to 
bear on canners trying to convince them 
that prices are too high. This is not so 
for generally the few sellers who tried 
to get all the traffic would bear, were 
processors who had unknown labels and 
never did enjoy wide distribution,” he 
declared. “Such sellers sold high in a 
few markets last year, feeling that this 
year they could go to other markets and 
sell at a reduced price, if need be.” 

“The people who are in constant touch 
with all phases of the marketing picture, 
such as brokers, know that the average 
processor voluntarily held the line. The 
housewife should be informed that in- 
creased costs of tin, labels, boxes, labor, 
and raw materials necessitated the rise 
in price. Quality canned fruits and vege- 
tables are a bargain where average 
prices are maintained. When you com- 
pare prices after World War II with 
prices after Warld War I you will know 
what we mean when we say that fairly 
priced canned foods are not too high,” 
Mr. Boos said. 


Speaking of the relationship between 
processors and brokers, Mr. Boos said 
that the manufacturers and processors 
of the nation must get closer to their 
brokerage sales organizations to insure 
the most fruitful results of their repre- 
sentation. 

“We recommend that principals meet 
with their backers at sectional meetings, 
brokers conventions, and in many cases, 
advise that a small group of brokers be 
selected to sit on processors advisory 
boards to help solve merchandising, ad- 
vertising and distribution problems.” 

“Brokers are paid to be and want to 
be ‘better merchandisers’. And when I 
say ‘merchandisers’ I use it in the broad 
sense, for the work of the Merchandising 
Committee is devoted to general overall 
merchandising problems of our members 
and principals,” Mr. Boos concluded. 

Other speakers to address the Conven- 
tion included J. O. Crawford, National 
Chairman, and Harry E. Cook, Trea- 
surer, who made his annual report. 

The Association’s various committee 
chairmen reported and a talk was heard 
by Paul Myers, the Association’s 
Counsel. 


FAVOR SUGAR CONTROL 


Calling for continued rationing and 
price control of sugar a Resolution was 
put and unanimously passed asking that 


such control be placed in the hands of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Text of the Resolution follows: 


Resolved: that the general welfare of 
the Nation requires that rationing and 
price control of sugar be continued for 
the present; Be It Resolved Further 
that, by reason of the years of agricul- 
tural experience and knowledge which 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has at its disposal, all sugar 
control and allocation should be placed 
in the hands of that department, and 

Be It Resolved Further that, the pres- 
ent restrictions on sugar be so changed 
as to increase as soon as possible the 
supply available for consumption and 
that our government bring about the 
return of free flow of sugar as soon as 
practicable, and 


Be It Resolved Further that, because 
it appears that world sugar production 
hes increased substantially, allotments 
to foreign countries be substantially re- 
duced in the immediate future to enable 
our country to more fully meet the re- 
cuirements of its people since a return 
to normal supply is essential so that in- 
dustries may maintain normal produc- 
tion and normal employment of workers. 


NEW CODE OF ETHICS 


The following new Code of Ethics was 
unanimously adopted by the Association: 


No. 1—The Food Broker, through time 
tested performance, has proven to be the 
most economical agency for sales distri- 
bution. He should devote his full time 
to the business of the food broker as de- 
fined in the National Food Brokers As- 
sociation Constitution, Article III, Sec- 
tion 1, in order to be among the best 
informed and most capable food industry 
representatives in his market. 

No. 2—The foundation of the Food 
Brokers business is his honesty and in- 
tegrity. He should at all times loyally 
and faithfully serve his principal, and 
always deal fairly with his principal’s 
buyer. No broker should engage in any 
inconsistent or irreconcilable activity, or 
knowingly permit any transaction to 
occur through his office that is not fair 
to his sellers, and the buyers alike. 

No. 3—Division of brokerage with a 
buyer is illegal and division of brokerage 
with a seller, where it has the same ef- 
fect as division of brokerage with the 
buyer, is unethical if not illegal. 


No. 4—Every Food Broker should 
respect the rights and interests of his 
competitors. The principals repre- 
sented by a broker constitute his liveli- 
hood, and any unfair methods or tactics 
employed by a competitor, with a view 
to securing such representation, are un- 
worthy of those who should be brethren 
in the food brokerage fraternity. 

No. 5—The Food Brokers functions 
requires that he shall be unfettered by 
affiliation with any buyer or purchas- 
ing agent, as such affiliation must neces- 
sarily influence his capacity to deal 
equitably with all buyers and properly 
serve his principals, 


No. 6—The Food Broker is the agent 
of the seller and confidant of the buyer, 
and therefore, he cannot offer faithful 
service to the former and unbiased guid- 
ance to the latter, if his actions and 
opinions are warped by the ownership of 
food products in which he deals. The 
food broker who buys and sells food 
products for his own account not only 
jeopardizes the best interests of his prin- 
cipal and their buyers, but does irre- 
parable harm to the integrity of food 
brokers everywhere. 


No. 7—The Food Broker should co- 
operate with Government agencies in 
every proper way. 


No. 8—AIll food brokers should accept 
the principle of arbitration disputes be- 
tween themselves and their principals or 
buyers, as well as between their buyers 
and principals. 


No. 9—Every food broker should ex- 
press his acceptance of this Code by 
membership in, and support of, the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, which 
was organized so that, through unity of 
thought and purpose, the business of the 
food broker and his relations with other 


components of the trade might be 
strengthened and advanced. 
No. 10—Every food broker should 


practice in good faith the principals of 
this Code. 


THE ELECTION 


E. W. Peterson, 46 year old President 
of the Detroit food brokerage firm of 
Peterson & Vaughn, was unanimously 
elected National Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation to succeed J. O. Crawford of Los 
Angeles. Mr. Crawford will, however, 
remain a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Elected with Mr. Peterson were Jack L. 
Gentry of Spartansburg, South Carolina, 
First Vice-Chairman; Ralph D. Davies of 
Cincinnati, Second Vice-Chairman; Ed 
W. Jones, Kansas City, Third Vice-Chair- 
man; and Harry E. Cook of Baltimore, 
Treasurer. Watson Rogers will continue 
as the Asosciation’s President under the 
set up instituted last year. 


BROKER BANQUET A SELLOUT 


With an attendance of 1325 persons, 
the Annual Banquet of the National 
Food Brokers Assn. was a fitting climax 
to a record Brokers’ Convention. This 
was the largest number of persons to 
attend an Association Banquet. To pre- 
vent crowding, it was necessary to dis- 
continue the sale of tickets on Tuesday, 
January 14. The banquet was _ held 
on the evening of January 17 in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Atlantic City 
Auditorium, 


The banquet committee of the Associa- 
tion planned this highlight affair as a 
tribute to the retiring National Chair- 
man, J. O. Crawford, and as an oppor. 
tunity for NFBA members and thei! 
guests to get together in an evening of 
good fellowship and entertainment. 
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CANCO ALLOCATE CAN SHIPMENTS 


Lack of plate responsible for action—Company declining any new busi- 
ness that calls for 1947 delivery of metal containers 


Because there will be a shortage of 
sheet metal throughout 1947, American 
Can Company will shortly announce a 
formula for allocating shipments of 
metal containers to all customers, D. W. 
Figgis, president, reported Jan. 6. 


In order to meet as much of present 
customers’ requirements as possible, it 
will be further necessary, Mr. Figgis 
said, for the company to decline any 
new business that would call for delivery 
of metal containers this year to other 
than present customers. 


The responsibilty of making the fair- 
est possible distribution of anticipated 
receipts of plate has been placed upon 
the can manufacturer by the removal, on 
December 27, of government restrictions 
as to products and quantities of products 
that could be packed in metal containers, 
he explained. 


“While we are confident that all af- 
fected industries will welcome this fur- 
ther step toward a free economy,” he 
said, “we still have to face the fact that 
there remains a definite shortage of 
sheet metal and that this shortage will 
continue through 1947 in relation to the 
aggregate requirements of users of 
metal containers for kinds’ of 
products.” 


ALLOCATION PROGRAM 


Pending receipt of certain data from 
customers needed for the allocation pro- 
gram, which, it is expected, will be com- 
pleted within thirty days, the company 
will ship temporarily to each customer 
on whichever of the following bases re- 
sults to his greatest advantage: 


Eighty per cent of the area of tin- 
plate, blackplate and terneplate in metal 
containers listed in a customer’s present 
contract schedule, which were shipped to 
him in the first quarter either of 1945 or 
1946; or 100 per cent of plate usage, as 
outlined, in the first quarter of either 
1940 or 1941. The year to be selected is 
the one in which the customer’s total 
plate usage for such containers was 
greatest. The customer has the privilege 
of specifying for which of his products 
this plate area shall be used, and he will 
receive the type of plate required by 
government regulation for those par- 
ticular products. 

The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, it was pointed out, still retains 
control over can sizes and the types of 
tin mill products permitted for specific 
uses. : 
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DIFFICULT TASK 


Referring to the allocation program 
that is being worked out, Mr. Figgis 
termed it a “difficult and complicated 
task.” The government had a compara- 
tively simple problem, he said, in that it 
could base its allocations upon the rela- 
tive “essentiality” of products to be 
packed, and establish priorities to fit 
that pattern. 

“As can manufacturers, we have no 
such right,” he said. “Our responsibility 
is to effect an equitable allocation to all 
of our customers; giving full considera- 
tion to the present needs of those who 
have been restricted or prevented en- 
tirely from using metal containers dur- 
ing the emergency as well as of those 
who have been unrestricted by govern- 
ment controls.” 


SUPPLY ESTIMATE 


According to CPA _ estimates, Mr. 
Figgis said, tin mill products that will 
be available to can manufacturers in 
1947 will be some 525,000 tons short of 
their estimated requirements of 3,457,- 
000 tons. 

Because these estimates take into con- 
sideration new steel production facilities 
that may not reach the production stage 
until late in the year, he said, deliveries 
of plate will be considerably lighter in 
the first half of the year than in the 
second half. Any work stoppages, he 
added, would not only affect the year’s 
whole production but would further dis- 
tort the proportion and timing of 
deliveries. 

Despite unprecedented demands for 
metal containers, Mr. Figgis said, 
American Can’s production capacity is 
adequate to take care of all estimated 
requirements, and its allocation formula 
will be flexible enough to reflect any 
additional plate that may become avail- 
able in the third and fourth quarters as 
a result of completion of new plate pro- 
ducing facilities. 

In preparing the formula for alloca- 
tion, he said, company officials are not 
relying on their own judgment alone, but 
have enlisted the services of competent 
authorities outside of the company and 
outside of the industries it serves to re- 
view the planning and to assist in 
making it fair and just to everyone con- 
cerned. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


STOCK ISSUE—The F. E. Booth — 
Company, Ine., San Francisco, Calif., 
has arranged to issue an additional 34,- 
344 shares of common stock and give 
common stockholders rights to subscribe 
at the rate of one share of the new for 
each three shares held at $3.00 a share. 
Proceeds will be used to augment work- 
ing capital and provide funds for addi- 


tions. December sales amounted to 
$498,938, with profits of $14,112. This 
brought sales for the fiscal year to 


December 31 to $3,756,920, compared 
with $6,615,895 a year before. Profits 
were $132,779 against $77,052 a year 
earlier. Current profits are rated as dis- 
appointingly small as a result of the 
complete failure of the local sardine 
fishery. 


PRESS CONFERENCE — The first 
press conference ever held in the ofive 
of the California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif., was held recently. 
President Alfred W. Eames said it was 
a departure in company policy and that 
it was an effort to modernize procedure. 
He noted that the fiscal year ending 
February 28 would establish new records 
in pack and in sales, with every indica- 
tion that earnings will be ahead of those 
of last year. He advised newsmen that 
retail food sales throughout the coun- 
try are still holding at high levels, al- 
though consumers are becoming more 
discriminating and more price conscious. 
This, he held, is working to the advan- 
tage of quality lines and well known 
brands. The company, he stated, is fol- 
lowing a policy of making high quality 
foods available as reasonable in price as 
possible, with but a moderate profit. 


SPINACH ACREAGE 

Spinach processors in California and 
Texas apparently are planning a reduc- 
tion of about 19 per cent from the 1946 
plantings in the acreage for canning and 
freezing in 1947. A total of 12,890 acres 
is in mind for processing this year com- 
pared with 15,990 acres planted in 1946 
and 16,730 acres for the 1936-45 average. 

California processors intend to plant 
7,890 acres for 1947, which is 28 per 
cent less than the 10,990 acres planted 
in 1946 and also the 10-year average. 
In Texas the probable acreage for 1947 
is the same as was planted in 1946 but 
is 13 per cent less than the 1936-45 
average. 
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SELECTING YOUR SALESMEN 


Canned foods present attractive arguments—Go carefully about hiring 
representatives—tTrain them in your sales policies—Decide if you want 
to add to your sales force, then act—By BETTER PROFITS 


Sooner or later you will be faced with 
the task of adding to your present or 
anticipated sales force. To the larger 
employers of salesmen among canners 
this does not present anything of a prob- 
lem. The majoirty of them are beseiged 
by prospective applicants for positions 
on the sales force and all the personnel 
manager in charge of hiring such men 
has to do is to pick and choose. (That 
is what you think!) However, it seems 
to me that a great deal of employment 
of salesmen today, as always, is done by 
the rule of thumb and not enough ac- 
cording to certain well founded prin- 
ciples. 


A large employer of salesmen with 
whose employment policies I am quite 
familiar, probably has as large a turn- 
over of men in a year as any employer 
in the United States. Probably a great 
deal of this rapid turnover might be 
eliminated promptly by the exercise of 
a few simple rules, applied arbritarily 
to all applicants. Such application would 
remove at least fifty per cent at once 
from the ranks of the prospective em- 
ployee, save time of supervisors in train- 
ing, leave a better impression on these 
applicants finally hired and altogether 
leave a much better end result than the 
present method of hiring practically any 
one able to successfully fill out an appli- 
cation blank and pass the bonding re- 
quirements. 


TYPES OF SALESMEN 


Many employers classify salesmen dif- 
ferently. Probably most are agreed that 
there are two main types, those who sell 
intangibles best and those who must 
have something definite to show and talk 
about. Life insurance salesmen are 
representative of the first class, soap 
salesmen are in the second category. 
While true that canned foods offer a 
great many valuable intangibles, health 
giving properties, appetite arousing fac- 
tors and so on, you will still finally place 
canned foods in the class of tangibles. 
The container can be handled, the goods 
can be sampled and usually are, the label 
on the can may be made so artistically 
that its appearance may even be used as 
a sales point and often a valuable one. 
So then, you are looking for a competent 
salesman of tangibles. So far so good. 

Employers of large numbers of sales- 
men soon classify them, or may do so, 
as of three further types: “Milk route 
salesmen,” “one call salesmen” and 
“specialty salesmen.” The man on the 
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milk or bread route, calls day after day 
on about the same customers as long as 
he remains in the same territory. He 
will have to take time out to secure new 
customers but such solicitation is routine 
after a while. This type of prospective 
salesman will be the most apt to lack 
interest in what you have to offer; not 
many of them will seek employment such 
as selling canned foods provides. Should 
one present himself, better go slowly in 
hiring him. 

One-call salesmen are insurance sales- 
men in the higher earning brackets, 
salesmen of household appliances, and 
practically all book salesmen. One may 
question my placing insurance salesmen 
in the class of one-call salesmen but 
essentially they belong there, inasmuch 
as the crucial sale is made or not as the 
case may be at one time and the matter 
is not generally open to re-discussion at 
a later date if the sale is not made. That 
is, not until some time has elapsed. Ap- 
pliance salesmen as well as book men 
are definitely in the one-call class al- 
though they are most successful in the 
degree in which they sell the intangible 
values of what they offer. 


This type of salesman too, is not apt 
to be attracted particularly by any posi- 
tion you may have to offer unless once 
in a while you find one who is attracted 
by the security offered through a regular 
pay check. In such cases, if employed, 
he will probably become dissatisfied 
sooner or later and go back to his former 
field. Better go slowly in employing men 
in this category. 


SPECIALTY SALESMEN 


We now have left the specialty sales- 
man and from the ranks of these the 
most of canned foods salesmen come. 
While true that the most of them sooner 
or later settle down to a routine of call- 
ing on the same customers, the calls are 
far from routine Changing seasons, the 
stocks on hand, new items added to the 
line, all bring opportunities for the exer- 
cise of better than usual sales capabili- 
ties on the part of your representatives. 
Often when stocks are in meagre supply, 
a great deal of valuable contact sales 
work may be done by the maintainance 
of customer good will through personal 
explanations of the shortages. When 
new items are added to the line, the out- 
standing characteristics of each must be 
learned by the salesmen and promptly 
sold to the customer. 
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If you are just starting to build a 
sales force, seek your new employees 
from the specialty salesmen who ap- 
proach you or with whom you are in 
contact. Train them in your sales poli- 
cies, acquaint them fully with your 
products, and give them every assistance 
in developing into the able sales repre- 
sentatives they will make for you. Re- 
member, they are often the only contact 
a customer has with your ocmpany, they 
should truly represent you. The needs 
of each employer are different of course, 
some will want a representative to first 
call on the retail trade and then on the 
jobbers. _ Others will look only for an 
adequate jobbing salesman and will not 
be interested in having any retail work 
done. Still others will want a man 
trained in teaching others to sell his 
line. These are details to be worked out 
as you see fit. 

The big thing for you to do is to 
decide you want to add sales representa- 
tives to your force and then add them. 
You will need them in 1947 and the years 
to come inasmuch as the gravy train has 
passed. Your total sales and profits will 
increase as you support your distribution 
by means of trained specialty salesmen. 


TWO NEW CONTINENTAL 
DIRECTORS 


Carle C. Conway, chairman of the 
board of Continental Can Company, an- 
nounced the election of William I. Myers 
and Frank L. Elmendorf as directors of 
the company following a meeting of the 
board of directors last week. 

Dr. Myre,s formerly governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, has been 
dean of the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University since 
1943. Previously, from 1938 to 1943, he 
was head of the department of agricul- 
tural economics. He is a director and 
deputy chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York; a trustee of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the General 
Education Board, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, and Elmira Col- 
lege; and chairman of the board of 
trustees of the American Institute of 
Cooperation. 

Mr. Elmendorf is vice-president of 
Robert Heller and Associates, Inc., of 
Cleveland, Ohio. He has been closely 
associated with Continental Can Com- 
pany for several years and is well known 
in industrial circles. 
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HAND PACK FILLER 


with Automatic Juicing Attachment 


Here's another FMC Machine that steps up 
quality. The automatic pre-juicing technique 
puts a measured quantity of juice in the can 
before the tomatoes go in. Greatly improves 
appearance and quality of the pack. Also 
reduces waste .. . increases yield ... cuts costs 
...all resulting in Increased Profits for you. 

With the other modern accessories avail- 
able for FAC Hand Pack Fillers, you can fill 
speedily and accurately, those quality, spe- 
cialty products that improved public tastes 
are increasingly demanding: cut, diced, sliced, 
shoestring or French style and mixed vegeta- 
bles, sliced fruits, olives, etc. Ask about these 
accessories that can widen your markets... 
and your margins! 
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PLANTS GO MODERN 


MODERN 
Super-Pulper 


MODERN 


FMC Rotary Washer 


MODERN 
No. 2 Incline 
Scalder 


MODERN 
Super Juice Extractor 


For the most complete line of Modern 
Machinery for processing and canning 
corn, beans, peas 
tomatoes, fruits, 
see the 260-page // 
FMC Catalog / 

Number 800. . 


MODERN 
No. 180, 18-Valve 
High Speed Juice Filler 


C-300 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Sprague-Sells Division * Hoopeston, Illinois 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK—BALTIMORE—SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


CONVENTION TURN OUT 


More than 8,000 representatives of the 
nation’s food and grocery industry con- 
verged on Atlantic City this week for 
the Forty-second Annual Convention of 
the National Food Brokers Association, 
according to Watson Rogers, NFBA 
President. That attendance will be 
swelled to some 16 to 18 thousand for 
the week of January 19 when the meet- 
ing of the National Canners Association 
and the Machinery and Supplies Exhibi- 
tion gets under way, NCA officials 
predict. 


CHERRY PIE CONTEST 


In connection with National Cherry 
Week, February 15 to 22, the National 
Cherry Pie Baking Contest will be held 
in the Bungalow atop the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, on Friday, February 21. 
High School girls from many states will 
compete. The winner will be given a trip 
to Washington and be received at the 
\Vhite House. 


NEW FIRM 


A & B Food Products Corporation, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has been incor- 
porated with $50,000 authorized capital 
stock by A. F. Abbott of Oklahoma City, 
Irving Joe Gourley and James P. Bush 
of El Paso, Texas. 


J. P. KRIER DIES 


J. P. Krier, 84 year old founder of the 
Krier Preserving Company, Belgium, 
Wisconsin, died at his home in Belgium 
on January 7 after an illness of about 
five months. Funeral services were held 
the following Friday with Requium 
Mass at St. Mary’s Catholic Church at 
Lake Church just outside of Belgium. 
He is survived by five sons, George and 
Henry of Random Lake, and William, 
Frank and Aloys of Belgium, and by 
four daughters. 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 


Directors of Continental Can Com- 
pany, Inc., have declared a first quarter 
interim dividend of 25 cents a share on 
the common stock, payable March 15 to 
stockholders of record February 25. 

At the same time, the directors also 
declared a regular quarterly dividend on 
the $3.75 cumulative preferred stock of 
93°%4 cents a share, payable April 1 to 
stockholders of record March 15. 


RIO RED INCOKPORATES 


Rio Red Foods Company, Edinburg, 
Texas, has been incorporated with $10,- 
000 authorized capital stock by F. J. 
Dyke of Houston, Richard King, Jr., and 
Hale Schaleben, both of Edinburg. 
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HEADS MANN BROTHERS SALES 


Edward W. Sweetland, for many 
years associated with the food canning 
industry, has joined the Mann Brothers 
Canning Company of Lakeland, Florida, 
as Sales Manager, and will maintain 
headquarters at the National Convention 
at the Marlboro-Blenheim. 


WISCONSIN CANNER 
FATALLY STRICKEN 


Charles E. Boorse, 70, who had been 
Field Manager of the Cedarburg (Wis.) 
Canning Company for 20 years, died re- 
cently at Milwaukee apparently of a 
heart attack. His automobile overturned 
at a street intersection and it is believed 
that death had already occurred. He 
was a native of Granville, Wisconsin. 


RAYMONDVILLE 
INCORPORATES 
Wallace C. Esther, M. and J. M. Bo- 
hannon have incorporated the Ray- 
mondville (Texas) Canning Company 
with $25,000 authorized capital stock to 
process fruits and vegetables. 


JOINS ROGERS BROTHERS 


H. G. (Jerry) Washburn, Jr., who has 
had long experience in the sale of can- 
ners’ seeds, on January 1 joined the 


Rogers Brothers Seed Company as 
representative covering the Southern 
States. 


FRANK WRIGHT INJURED 


Frank Wright, partner in the tomato 
canning firm of Wright Brothers, Fed- 
eralsburg, Maryland, was rather badly 
injured: last week when his car collided 
with a train. He is confined to Mem- 
orial Hospital in Easton. 


ROBINS EXHIBIT 


The following equipment will be exhi- 
bited at the Robins Booth at the Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Show at 
Atlantic City during Convention Week: 
Robins Can Washer-Sterilizer, Robins 
Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder, 
Robins Mushroom Grader, Robins Mush- 
room Washer for Stems and Pieces, 
Robins Mushroom Special Rotary Wash- 
er, Robins Picking Table, Robins Pine- 
apple Sizer, Robins Soaker-Rinser-Spray 
Berry Washer, Robins Special Shaker 
Washer, Robins Stringless Bean Cutter, 
Robins Stringless Bean Slitter, Robins 
Tomato Grader. One of the new inven- 
tions to be shown is the Robins Soaker- 
Rinser-Spray Berry Washer, which the 
company feels will revolutionize any for- 
mer methods of washing strawberries or 
small fruits. 
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SALMON CUTTING 
CONFERENCE 


Sponsored by the Northwest Branch 
of the National Canners Association, 
with A. W. Wittig, Chairman of the 
General Committee in charge, the 
Eleventh Annual Canned Salmon Cut- 
ting and Production Conference will be 
held at Seattle, Washington, February 
27 and 28. Some 700 sample cans of 
the 1946 pack of salmon will be cut and 
examined in the Spanish Ballroom of the 
Olympic Hotel. Other sessions will be 
held in the Olympic Bowl. 


NEW YORK CANNERS SCHOOL 


Professor C. B. Raymond of the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station has announced that the Twenty- 
Second Annual Canners and Field Mens 
School for New York State canners will 
be held at the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, New York, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, February 18 and 19. 


FOOD PROCESSORS 
CONFERENCE 


The Annual Food Processors Confer- 
ence of the Food Technology Divison of 
the University of California will be held 
at Berkeley February 20 to 22. Prin- 
cipal topics for discussion will be plant 
sanitation and waste disposal. Partici- 
pating in the program will be represen- 
tatives of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, California Board of Health and the 
Western Regional Research Laboratory 
of the USDA. 


SUGAR GRINDINGS LOWER 


Some 95,000 tons less sugar was 
ground at seven mills in Assumption 
parish, Louisiana in 1946 than in 1945. 
Approximately 549,800 tons was ground 
at the following mills, also listed are 
comparative total tons ground in 1946 
and 1945: Lula factory, 117,000 and 
121,000; Westfield, 114,205 and 129,000; 
Supreme, 100,000 and 134,000; Glen- 
wood, 85,800 and 100,000; Little Texas, 
49,395 and 54,000; E. G. Robichaux, 48,- 
400 and 70,000; and Star, 35,000 and 
37,000. 


IA-NEBR CANNERS TO 
MEET IN FEBRUARY 


Immediately following National Con- 
vention Week, President Asher will an- 
nounce the date for a general meeting 
of the Iowa-Nebraska Canners Associa- 
tion to be held early in February to dis- 
cuss matters of general interest to can- 
ners of these states, including reports 
from those who attended the National 
Meeting at Atlantic City. 


REFRESHER COURSE 


The Field Men’s Refresher Course wil! 
be held in the Memorial Building at 
Purdue University, January 27, just pre 
ceding the Annual Canners and Field 
Men’s Conference January 29 to 31. 
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Wi his catcher’s mask, protector and shinguards, this ball- 

player is ready for action. From head to heels, he’s protected. 
Thanks to the same kind of top-to-bottom protection, National 

cans are ready for service . . . providing all-around resistance to 

hard knocks . . . assuring your product’s safe arrival. r 
National Can engineers have been busily and ingeniously 

solving special problems for individual can users. They are ready 


to help you whenever you tell them what’s on your mind. 


CORPORATION 


votes, Offices ‘and ‘Plants: Baltimore, Md. Chicago, * Hamilton, Ohio * Boston, Mass. 
Detroit;,: ‘Michigan Indianapolis,ind. * Maspeth,New York McKeesport, Pa. ‘St. Louis, Mo. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Brokers Away, Market Takes Holiday— 

Canners Have Light Holdings and Will 

Await End of Conventions—The Citrus 
Situation—The Dry Bean Market 


IN SUSPENSE — With the aggressive 
brokers who make the canned foods mar- 
kets away in attendance at their Asso- 
ciation’s meeting in Atlantic City this 
week (ending on the 18th before the can- 
ners commenced coming in) there 
naturally has not been much business 
transacted. More than that the canners 
who still have any goods seem not in any 
hurry to unload them, believing that de- 
mand and prices will both be better 
when more normal conditions exist— 
after the conventions’ excitements. And 
they know that there will be a continu- 
ing demand during the months to come, 
because canned foods are going over the 
retail counters in a_ steady stream. 
Shortages in canned foods, and other 
foods, still plague the market, and as 
long as labor is as fully employed, and 
at present good wages, they know that 
demand must continue, and since the 
cleaning out of supplies (just another 
way of saying, a growing scarcity) will 
automatically improve market prices, 
they are in no hurry to sell. The food 
markets present a very firm picture, and 
canned foods go along with that. 


cITRUS—The one item that has caused 
some interest in the canned foods market 
recently is canned citrus, and that be- 
cause prices dropped with the knowledge 
of large crops this season. Citrus has 
taken on world-wide interest, and some 
may be surprised to learn that there is 
quite a production of it in foreign coun- 
tries, especially in the Holy Land. You 
will be interested in this report: 

“Early prospects indicate an increased 
world production of citrus fruits in 
1945-46 crop. Further increases in pro- 
duction can be expected with continued 
improvement in the supply of fertilizers, 
other materials, and labor. In Europe 
and Asia chemical fertilizer continues in 
short supply. 

“The 1946-47 United States orange 
crop, estimated at 125 million boxes, is 
11 per cent greater than the previous 
record production of 113 million boxes 
in 1944 and represents about one-half of 
the world crop. With the expected crop 
of 67 million boxes of grapefruit, the 
United States will have about 90 per 
cent of the world crop; and our lemon 
crop, estimated at 14 million boxes, 
should be about one-half of the world 
total for major producing countries. 

“Volume export of Palestine citrus has 
been resumed. With a crop estimated at 
10 million boxes, 6% million boxes are 
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expected to move to the United Kingdom 
and Eire and about 1% million to con- 
tinental Europe. The Spanish orange 
crop of 16 million boxes is moving mostly 
to European markets. Greece has an 
estimated orange crop of 1% million 
boxes. Early shipments of Moroccan 
citrus were moving mostly to the United 
Kingdom and France. The Japanese 
orange crop of about 12 million boxes is 
expected to be marketed entirely in the 
Asiastic area. In Europe the market 
has re-opened for Brazilian and South 
African citrus, with about 2% million 
cases moved from the latter country 
during the past year. Export packages 
generally are reported in short supply 
in Europe. 

“Plants in Palestine are producing 
both orange and grapefruit juice, largely 
for the British market. In Greece, re- 
pair of the war damage to the three 
juice plants and resumption of operation 
is reported.” 


BEANS—The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture just announced that during 
the first quarter of 1947 U. S. civilians 
will receive approximately 89 per cent 
of the allocable supply of 2,508,600 100- 
pound bags of dry beans and approxi- 
mately 68 per cent of the allocable sup- 
ply of 306,600 bags of dry peas. 


The following allocations of dry beans 
for the first quarter of 1947 were an- 
nounced: 2,229,400 bags for U. S. civil- 
ians; 220,000 bags for the U. S. Army 
(for civilian feeding in Japan); 31,000 
bags for the American republics; ap- 
proximately 17,600 bags in the form of 
processed foods such as canned baked 
beans and dehydrated soups, principally 
for the U. S. military and war services; 
3,800 bags for the U. S. territories; and 
comparatively small quantities to various 
other foreign claimants. 

The following allocations of dry peas 
for the first quarter of 1947 were an- 
nounced: 21,000 bags for U. S. civilians; 
35,700 bags for U. S. military and war 
services; 43,800 bags for commercial 
exports and shipments to territories; 
and 17,100 bags in processed foods prin- 
cipally for the U. S. military and war 
services and U. S. territories. 

The quantities for U. S. civilians are 
smaller than the estimated civilian dis- 
appearance (2,917,500 bags of beans and 
494,000 bags of peas) during the cor- 
responding quarter of 1946, because a 
larger part of the crop was allocated 
for movement in the October-December 
quarter of 1946 than in the like period 
of 1945. However, the increase in stocks 
in distribution centers more than offsets 
the reduced allocation. Somewhat less 
peas will be available in distribution 
channels in this quarter than in the 
same period a year ago, but supplies will 
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be available to fill normal requirements. 

The Department stated that compara- 
tively small quantities of beans and peas 
are available for export during the Jan- 
uary-March quarter because practically 
all exportable supplies were allocated 
during the fourth quarter of 1946—the 
period of heavy marketings of the 1946 
crop. 

A detailed breakdown of the export 
allocation by classes of beans has not 
been made because the classes desired 
by export claimants appear to be avail- 
able in sufficient quantities to meet the 
relatively small allocations. 

The Department reported, however, 
that export requirements continue 
greatly in excess of the quantities that 
can be supplied by the United States. 
The requirements for Japan, for ex- 
ample, are approximately five times the 
220,000 bags which have been allocated 
for Army civilian feeding in that coun- 
try. The Army will accept Great North- 
ern beans against this allocation.” 

Until the Conventions are over and 
done the canned foods markets will 
largely mark time. Retail demands for 
canned foods are at peak of their sea- 
sonal demands, and the retailers are 
cleaning out their stocks. They will soon 
be back for more—they must be. The 
real canned foods consuming time of the 
year is just beginning. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Some Re-sale Pressure From Out-of-town 
Whaolesalers—Market Very Cautious—Can- 
ned Fish Very Firm, Maine Sardines Virtually 
Sold Up—Jap Crab To Be Offered—Canned 
Tomatoes—Cut Beet Prices—Corn Prices— 
Green Beans Quiet—The Prices—Citrus 
Canners Packing Orders in Hand 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, January 17, 1947 


THE SITUATION—There has been no 
pick-up in the volume of trading in can- 
ned foods during the week. The market 
continues to meet with some resale pres- 
sure largely from out-of-town whole- 
salers, while at the same time there con- 
tinues to be many disturbing reports 
concerning the financial position of these 
sellers. Very little headway has been 
made in relieving the warehouse situa- 
tion. Reports continue of distributors 
asking for further delays in shipments 
by packers. Meanwhile, weakness _ in 
certain products such as some of the 
fats and oils, and the failure of any 
appreciable rally to the citrus markets, 
as well as some rather severe jolts to 
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Costs With 
CRCO-AMERICAN 


Juice 
Extractors 


CRCO-American Juice Extractors insure up to 90% 
recovery of Tomato Juice at capacities up to 60 gaHons 
per minute, depending on the condition of the product. 
Extraction is accomplished by pressure only, there being 
no beating, whipping or paddling action to aerate the 
juice. The Model J Extractor is so designed that when 
set for maximum juice recovery, the pulp and coloring 
matter will be stripped from skin and seeds without 


breaking the seed husks. This insures a much higher Model J Extractor close-coupled to CRCO Juice Tank and 
ose wiht Bal d field t motor-driven JP Pump—both available as extras to the 
yield trom red-ripe and field-run tomatoes. Extractor. 


Chopper 
Pumps 


CRCO-American Chopper Pumps offer the best and 
2 most economical method of moving tomatoes from the 
trimming table to the heater in juice and pulp lines. 
The Chopper Pumps also reduce the product into small 
pieces without the loss of juice. In operation, the tom- 


atoes are fed into the hopper where they pass through 
rapidly revolving knives which cut the tomatoes into 
small pieces. These pieces, together with ALL the juice, 
drop into the reservoir of the Chopper, onto the spiral 
of a force-feed pump which moves them to any desired 
point. Available in several sizes. 


See These At Our Exhibit 


CRCO-American Chopper Pump with direct connected a 
motor drive. At Atlantic City ; 


Niagara Falls , New York 
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the stock market, all serve to keep senti- 
ment bearish in the canned food market. 
Buying is proceeding on a _ cautious 
scale, with retailers reported as working 
closely, ordering only as replacements 
make it necessary. The result is that 
wholesalers are finding it difficult to 
make important reductions in their 
heavy warehouse holdings. 


THE OUTLOOK—The trade gave careful 
study to the warnings coming out of the 
food convention meeting at Atlantic 
City, where the consensus of opinion dif- 
fered widely from some recent trade 
estimates as to the probable course of 
prices over the next few months, Lead- 
ing interest warned that unless there 
was selling by some panicky holders, 
there was no reason to anticipate any 
bad price breaks. The contention was 
that high labor costs alone will not per- 
mit any such move, and that manufac- 
turers are quite well acquainted with 
this development. Trade authorities also 
point to the fact that there has been no 
reduction in employment, and while the 
money. supply may have tightened since 
the free spending days during the war, 
there was not expected to be any great 
drop over the next few months in food 
buying. The trade was anticipating a 
straightening of labor difficulties now 
facing the industry here relative to the 
food truckers threatening strikes, and 
also a gradual reduction in some surplus 
stocks. There is also a feeling that re- 
sales will run their course and that with 
many of the wholesales’ financial posi- 
tions bettered the markets will be estab- 
lished on a more even supply and de- 
mand basis. 


FISH—So far as firmness is concerned, 
this group remains the outstanding fea- 
ture of the canned foods market. While 
there are occasional reports of some re- 
sales, and in a few instances, reported 
offered at fractional price concessions, 
buyers remain ready to absorb these. 
Such products as salmon, sardines, and 
tuna are still priced comparatively near 
the levels prevailing soon after decon- 
trol was announced. From all reports 
sardines promise to be in exceptionally 
small supply this season. Maine canners 
are understood to be virtually sold up, 


with new packing not scheduled to com- 
mence until about four months from 
now. Spot offerings are small, and sales 
have been made at $10.25 a case, quar- 
ters, while some sellers are asking 
around $11.00 a case. 


West Coast advices indicate that there 
has been some pickup in pilchard can- 
ning in the San Francisco Bay area, but 
the pack is running well below last year, 
and while southern canners are moving 
ahead of last season, this is not sufficient 
to offset losses elsewhere. 


The trade was interested in the an- 
nouncement that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, through its sub- 
sidiary, the U. S. Commercial Company 
will sell on sealed bids 31,000 cases of 
Japanese canned crab meat of which 10,- 
600 cases contain 48 tins of 360 grams 
each and 20,500 cases contain 96 tins of 
180 gram each. The crab meat was 
packed in 1944-45 and is fancy grade. 
Terms and condtions of sales will be 
mailed to all interested on or about Feb. 
3, it was announced. 


TOMATOES — Demand remained quiet, 
despite reports of a probable pickup in 
trade after the turn of the year. A 
certain amount of resale pressure is ap- 
parent as well. However, retailers are 
not hurrying with orders for replace- 
ments and even at $2.00 per doz. for 2s, 
extra standard, Maryland canners, buy- 
ers continue to back away. Mid-West 
packers are offering in a small way at 
around $1.90 for extra standard, 2s, 
f.o.b. while California Standards are of- 
fered around $2.60 for 2%s. There 
were some unfavorable reports received 
from the South, with blight noted in sec- 
tions of Florida, while recent cold 
weather has been a_ setback to crop 
progress in Texas. 


BEETS—Sellers appear to be unable to 
attract interest, especially in diced and 
cut varieties, with the trade understood 
to be well stocked. Maryland canners are 
offering cuts, f.o.b. around 90c¢ for 2s 
and $1.10 for wholes. 


CORN—Demand holds well and there 
is no important surplus supply, at least 
sufficient to create large resales. Prices 
likewise were firm with fancy golden 


crushed, f.o.b. Maryland canneries, 
quoted at $1.65 per doz. and extra 
standards at $1.55 while standards f.o.b. 
midwest were named in some quarters 
around $1.40 f.o.b. 


BEANS—Demand was not particularly 
aggressive during the week, except that 
there was fair call for the better qual- 
ities. Extra standard cut wax beans 
were offered around $1.60 to $1.65 f.o.b. 
Maryland canneries for 2s. There were 
some reports that the drought and high 
temperatures in Florida was beginning 
to have effect on the crop. 


CITRUS JUICES—The market appears to 
be stabilized around 77'%c for 2s, per 
doz. for unsweetened orange, grapefruit 
and blended varieties, f.o.b. Florida can- 
neries with the demand, however, rather 
disappointing. There were reports that 
production was curtailed and that the 
movement was confined more to meet re- 
quirements, rather than to process the 
fruit at a rate that the market could 
not absorb. An important decision is 
expected shortly from Florida interests 
as to shipments of Valencia oranges as 
maturity nears. Quite a few growers 
are moving for a restriction of sales to 
outside markets until at least March 1, 
so as to prevent heavy pressure, espe- 
cially in Northern markets. There was 
also a move under way seeking to equal- 
ize cannery prices paid for fresh fruits 
and include citrus canners and proces- 
sors in the Federal marketing agree- 
ment. There were some offerings of 
Texas unsweetened grapefruit juice at 
75¢c for 2s and $1.65 to $1.70 for 46 oz. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—While there was 
some easiness in parts ‘of the market 
for canned fruits. here, the feature of 
this trade was the announcement by the 
California Canners League giving a 
total 1946 pack of fruits, at.41,454,237 
cases, against 26,957,489.cases for 1945. 
The pack of all fruits was a record, with 
the exception of cherries and figs. At 
the same time:the carryover as of Jan. 
1, of apricots. cherries, pears and 
peaches totalled 1,706,777 cases, while on 
cling peaches, fruit cocktail, fruits for 
salad and mixed fruits was 5,251,795 
cases, the Cling Peach Advisory Board 
reported. This total carryover was the 
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CONVENTION 


BOOTH 130, CONVENTION HALL 


CORN CUTTER 
For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 
MORRAL COMBINATION 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN 


With Steel Husking Rolls 
The fastest and easiest adjusted 


Telephone: Atlantic City 5-2240 machines manufactured 


Write for catalog and 
further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 
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Start With... 
QUALITY SEEDS 


to attain Quality in the 


We have a complete line of Yellow and White 
Hybrid Sweet Corn seed and other canner 
seeds adaptable to your particular growing 
conditions. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD COMPANY 


Growers and Breeders of Canners Seeds 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS SIOUX CITY 6, IOWA 


THE WET WASHER operates on the principle of hy- 
draulic separation by floatation and hydraulic con- 
veying. Highly efficient for whole grain corn, peas, 
and other grandular substances where the good food 


| | Dive GO, 


BAL 7) /MOR E . : | sinks and the refuse floats off the top. By agitation 
\ MD. ; each grain is separated and thoroughly washed in 2 
x : to 4 seconds. No mechanical devices to mash the 


food. Under normal conditions this machine requires 

no operator after it has been started. Write for ad-, 

ditional information about this remarkable machine, 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 
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smallest of any in recent years. The 
cling peach pack of 17,604,924 cases, 
slightly more than 5,000,000 cases above 
the 1945 pack confirmed private esti- 
mates that the production was the 
largest ever for that state. There were 
reports of small offerings of most fruits 
on spot here, but that consumers could 
obtain supplies providing they were will- 
ing to pay some asking prices. As a 
rule, most buyers showed a willingness 
to wait the market out. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Look For Prices ‘“‘On The Bottom’’— 
Newspaper Predictions of Lower Prices 
Coming Do Not Help the Tone of the Mar- 
kets—Prophets of Gloom—Buyers Indiffer- 
ent to Lowered Prices on Grapefruit or 
Juices—Tomatoes Slow—Canned Fish Holds 
Spotlight—Some Prices 


By 


Chicago, January 17, 1947 


THE SITUATION—Although retail de- 
mand has shown some signs of life since 
the holiday season, business activity at 
the wholesale level continues stagnant. 
Buyers apparently are determined to 
hold inventory losses to a minimum and 
are vigorously resisting all offerings 
which they do not consider definitely “on 
the bottom,” and even then are buying 
only on a hand to mouth basis. It is 
unlikely that any worthwhile trading 
will take place until distributors regain 
at least a semblance of confidence. How- 
ever, local newspapers and radio com- 
mentators continue their barrage of re- 
ports predicting substantial price breaks 
in canned foods, both fruits and vege- 
tables. Under a January 13th headline, 
one Chicago newspaper carried a glaring 
front-page headline and article forecast- 
ing a drop of 20% to 25% in present 
price levels by the middle of March. 
This was followed by radio reports along 
the same lines, which needless to say, 
are not conducive to volume buying by 
consumers or distributors alike. Such 
predictions keep everyone connected with 
the food industry in a jittery mood, re- 
sulting in extremely cautious commit- 
ments. What the ultimate result will be 
is anybody’s guess at the moment. 


In the face of such adverse conditions, 
canners on the other hand, are faced 
with increased costs on cans, containers 
and other items, plus possible wage in- 
creases. Their problem, and it will be 
a difficult one, will be to convince pros- 
perity-minded growers to accept less 
money for their products. Many canners 
realize that regardless of cost, the fin- 
ished product will bring only what the 
ultimate consumer will pay. All this 
will require cooperation all along the 
line and obviously a return to competi- 
tive selling and real merchandising. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — The anticipated 
“after-the-holiday” offering of California 
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fruit has as yet not developed, as little 
or nothing is available from first hands 
at present. However, there are plenty of 
resales offered at cost, which so far are 
creating little firm business, due no 
doubt to the continued slow movement 
of all fruit except pineapple. If the con- 
sumer would again return to normal 
buying habits, distributors would need 
replacements especially on the better 
grades in about ninety days. Reports 
from the coast indicate that while the 
pack in California was a record one, 
shipments have been heavy and canners 
are estimated to be holding only small 
stocks of unsold merchandise. 


cITRUS—Florida and Texas canners 
continue to pack and buyers remain pes- 
simistic as they feel that while packing 
continues there is little basis for belief 
that the market will remain firm. Present 
offerings have leveled off to a low of 75c 
for 2’s natural blended, orange or grape- 
fruit and $1.75 for 46 oz., with buyers 
assuming an attitude of total indiffer- 
ence even though such quotations show 
the grower little or no profit over pick- 
ing costs. Some business has been done 
here on fancy grapefruit sections on the 
basis of $1.50 per dozen, although here 
again, only on a hand to mouth basis. 
With citrus fast becoming one of the 
chains’ favorite items to advertise, it is 
expected a heavy movement will develop, 
as competitive juices are still priced 
far above citrus. 

It would appear on the surface that 
present price levels on citrus represent 
good value, as canners are faced with 
higher costs all the way along the line 
and growers in Florida are making 
determined efforts to stabilize raw fruit 
prices at a level which will show them 
a reasonable profit. 


TOMATOES—Stocks of tomatoes under- 
stood to have been withheld by middle- 
west packers last fall for tax purposes 
are not being offered as expected. The 
belief is growing that such offerings may 
be delayed further due to present mar- 
ket conditions. Buyers, however, are 
not disturbed as at present levels move- 
ment continues slow and small stocks 
seem sufficient to take care of retailers’ 
demands. Under such circumstances, 
they prefer to assume a “wait and see” 
attitude. California offerings, which 
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during the war attracted many buyers, 
are now creating no interest whatsoever. 


PEAS—With pea planting here in the 
middlewest only about two months away, 
canners are showing little interest in 
contracting for acreage. Despite their 
sold up position, they are disturbed by 
reports of stocks still in the hands of 
retailers and wholesalers and continued 
slow movement to the consumer. It is 
obvious the carryover at this level will 
be unusually heavy and no doubt acreage 
contracted will be cut to some degree. 
The market has held well because first 
hands own principally only better grades 
and these only in small quantities, 


CANNED SEA FoopDS—Canned fish con- 
tinues to remain in shorter supply than 
other canned foods and an increased de- 
mand by distributors is evident. Cali- 
fornia sardines are almost non-existent 
due to the extremely poor pack in north- 
ern California waters, although late re- 
ports indicate a_ slight improvement. 
Supplies of Norwegian sardines, always 
a popular item here, continue to arrive 
only in a trickle, much to the disappoint- 
ment of buyers who would like to pur- 
chase substantial quantities. Lobster 
and shrimp, which buyers feel are exces- 
sively over-priced, have shown signs of 
weakening. Fancy Canadian lobster in 
6 oz. tins is now quoted at $8.50 per 
dozen—down from $10.00. Jumbo shrimp 
is offered at $7.00—50c off from the last 
quotation. Tuna remains scarce and will 
continue so as the heavy pack does not 
begin until mid-year. Arrivals continue 
only in dribbles. Distributors would like 
to replenish stocks all along the line 
with the possible exception of salmon at 
present levels, as they are expecting the 
usual increase in demand during the 
lenten season. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Very Quiet—Canners and Brokers Gone to 
Atlantic City—Studying Pack Figures— 
Some Records Set—The Pack Figures 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, January 17, 1947 

THE MARKET—The canned foods mar- 
ket is extremely quiet here and no real 
activity is expected until after the con- 
vention at Atlantic City. Canners and 
brokers have left in droves and much of 
the January business promises to stem 
from the great conference. At home, 
much more attention is being paid to the 
study of pack figures for 1946 and the 
carryover of certain California fruits 
and vegetables as of January 1, 1947, 
than to efforts to push sales. These 
statistics have been released by the Can- 
ners League of California and are in de- 
tail to meet the desires of the most 
exacting. The League has always main- 
tained that these figures should be made 
available to the industry at as early a 
date as possible, departing from the old 
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At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop 
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the TAPER TIP... 


CORN TRIMMER 


will cut away only the worm eaten tip of the ear, 
saving much good cor, that is lost in hand trimming. 
The tapered ear leads the cutter knives into the com 
—not into the cob, eliminating clogging of cutters and 
resulting in 5% to 8% more cases per ton, saving its 
cost many times over while improving quality. 


We would like to tell you more. 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, ea MARYLAND 


e You can pack pumpkin profitabl 
the Lan 7 to lo tons 
hour, with 3 to 4 men (exclusive of 
ard men), and with 75 to 90 per cent 
steam than required by other retort 
or continuous wilting systems. Com- 
plete system in small space. Continu- 
ous production. Cut pumpkin elevat- 
ed and dropped into wilter at top. 
Wilted product discharged continu- 
ously and conveyed to pulper-finisher 
(Indiana E-Z-Adjust) . . . Ask for 
complete information. 
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TOM McLAY 
P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
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Simcoe, Ontario, Conada 
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notion of some that they be released only 
at the beginning the new canning season. 


STATISTICS—The 1946 canned fruit and 
vegetable pack: statistics are given by 
can sizes, as well as by totals, with the 
glass pack cdénverted to a tin basis and 
included with the tin pack. The figures 
covering cling. peaches, spiced cling 
peaches, fruit cocktail, mixed fruits and 
fruits for salad were compiled by the 
Cling Peach Advisory Board. Reports 
on other products were had from can- 
ners approximating 99 per cent of the 
pack and an estimate was made of packs 
not reported. The combined fruit and 
vegetable packs for the State for the 
year amounted to 81,822,134 cases, with 
fruits reduced, as usual, to the No. 2% 
case basis, and with vegetables in actual 
cases. The combined pack of the two in 
actual cases was 82,551,983. 


FRUIT PACKS—The fruit pack, amount- 
ing to 40,724,388 cases, against 26,305,- 
226 cases in 1945, broke all former 
records by a wide margin. Only figs and 
pears were canned in smaller quantities 
than in the previous year. The pack by 
varieties was as follows: Apricots, 10,- 
223,849 cases; cherries, 572,670; pears, 
1,326,135; free peaches, 1,023,934; cling 
peaches, 17,284,938; spiced cling peaches, 
160,389; plums, 97,849; figs, 647,829; 
other fruits, 594,573; fruit cocktail, 7,- 
751,629; mixed fruits, 744,504, and 
fruits for salad, 296,089. The small 1945 
pack of spiced cling peaches was in- 
cluded with the cling pack, but the 1946 
pack is listed separately, as in former 
years. 


VEGETABLE PACKS—The pack of vege- 
tables reached new heights at 41,097,746 
cases, with gains over 1945 figures made 
by asparagus, spinach, tomatoes, tomato 
juice, tomato paste, tomato puree, 
tomato catsup in both tin and glass bot- 
tles, tomato sauce and in other vege- 
tables not listed separately. The pack, 
item by item, was: Asparagus, 2,783,460 
cases; string beans, 359,693; peas, 156,- 
807; spinach, 2,658,676; tomatoes, 4,038- 
436; tomato juice, 9,267,624; tomato 
paste, 3,629,062; tomato puree, 5,296,- 
373; tomato catsup in tin, 973,833; to- 
mato catsup in glass bottles, 3,260,454; 
tomato sauce and hot sauce, 5,285,600; 
other tomato products in tin, 117,835; 
other tomato products in glass bottles, 
507,689; carrots, 816,595, and other 
vegetables, 1,945,609. The miscellaneous 
vegetables included artichokes, beets, 
brussels sprouts, lima beans, mixed dry 
cooked peas and diced carrots, pumpkin, 
sweet potatoes, white potatoes, mixed 
vegetables and vegetable cocktail. 


APRICOTS AND CHERRIES—One of the 
features of the apricot pack in 1946 was 
the fact that the output of whole fruit, 
peeled and unpeeled, was much larger 
than that of halves, which only a few 
years ago accounted for the entire pack. 
The pack of whole unpeeled amounted 
to 4,139,052 casés in 1946, or more than 
the entire canned pack of apricots in 
1945. For the«first time the pack of 
cherries was Segrégated into light sweet 
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cherries and dark sweet cherries. The 
pack of the former amounted to 495,176 
cases, with dark sweet cherries account- 
ing for 144,557 cases. 

The canning of grapes had not been 
permitted under the tin order in recent 
years and the small pack in 1946 is in- 
cluded in the list of other fruits. 

The pack of fruits for salad was the 
first since 1942 and the output was about 
one-half the pack made that year. 


VEGETABLE PACKS—The large packs of 
asparagus was made in four sizes of 
containers, counting miscellaneous as 
one size, instead of the nine in vogue in 
1942. Absent were the old-time No. 1 
and 214 square, the No. 1 tall, the picnic 
and 8 oz. sizes. All-Green led White for 
the second year in succession, with an 
output of 1,627,408 cases against 1,156,- 
052. The pack of tomatoes at 4,038,436 
cases was the largest since 1942. Of this 
total round tomatoes accounted for 3,- 
476,866 cases and Italian type for 561,- 
570 cases. The pack of tomato juice was 
more than two and a quarter million 
cases larger than the previous season. 


sTocks—Carryover figures on cling 
peaches, fruit cocktail, fruits for salad 
and mixed fruits have been issued by 
the Cling Peach Advisory Board and 
those of other fruits and vegetables by 
the Canners League of California. The 
June 1, 1946 carryover figures listed 
were exclusive of goods sold to the 
Government, while the January 1, 1947 
figures include goods sold to the Govern- 
ment, but it is understood that the 
amounts were very small. 


Stocks of canned apricots on hand, 
sold and unsold, on January 1 totaled 
887,224 cases, of which 353,610 cases 
were unsold, against 740,752 cases a 
year earlier, when 328,949 were unsold. 

Cherries, sold and unsold, totaled 15,- 
598 cases, of which 9,734 were unsold, 
against 19,905 cases a year earlier, of 
which 10,775 were unsold. 


Pears on hand totaled 687,417 cases, 
of which 344,815 were unsold, compared 
with 435,348 cases a year earlier, of 
which 190,668 were unsold. 

Freestone peaches on hand January 1 
amounted to 116,538 cases, of which 66,- 
606 cases were unsold, against 166,076 
a year earlier, of which 98,257 were un- 
sold. Cling peach stocks, sold and un- 
sold, amounted to 3,497,029 cases, of 
which 1,249,855 were unsold, compared 
with 3,690,680 cases a year earlier, of 
which 1,409,946 were unsold. Fruit cock- 
tail stocks were 1,398,713 cases, of which 
475,182 were unsold, against 1,499,165 a 
year earlier of which 661,924 were un- 
sold. Stocks of fruits for salad amounted 
to 194,786 cases on January 1, with 16,- 
931 cases unsold. There were 161,267 
cases of mixed fruits on hand, sold and 
unsold, with 44,829 of these unsold, 
against 108,257 cases a year earlier, of 
which 12,150 were unsold. 


Stocks of asparagus on hand January 
1, sold and unsold, amounted to 354,098 
cases, of which 204,315 cases were un- 
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Calendar of Events 


JANUARY 19-238, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 20, 1947—Annual Meet- 
ing, Corn Canners Service Bureau, Jeffer- 
son Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 20-24, 1947—Annual Ex- 
hibit and Meeting, Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

JANUARY 20-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National- American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 21, 1947—Meeting, Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 29-31, 1947—21st Indiana 
Canners and Field Men’s School, Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

FEBRUARY 6-7, 1946—Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotei, Springfield, Mo. 

FEBRUARY 10-11, 1947 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee - Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 11-138, 1947—Vegetable 
Canners and Field Men’s School, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

FEBRUARY 12-13, 1947—Ohio Can- 
ners’ and Field Mens School, Deshler 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

FEBRUARY 15-22, 1947 — National 
Cherry . Week. 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1947—22nd An- 
nual Canners & Fieldmen’s School, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Gen- 
eva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1947 — Technical 
Schoo] for Pickle and Kraut Packers, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


FEBRUARY 20-22, 1947 — Annual 
Food Processors Conference, Food Tech- 
nology Division, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1947 Annual 
Meeting, Virginia Canners Association, 
Hotel Patrick Henry, Roanoke, Va. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1947—11th An- 
naul Canned Salmon Cutting & Produc- 
tion Conference, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash. 


MARCH 7, 1947—Canners League of 
California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 16-21, 1947—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 31-APRIL 4, 1947—Sixth 
Annual Convention, Frozen Food Insti- 
tute, Inc., Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 


APRIL 10-11, 1946—Spring Meeting, 


Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


(Continued from page 20) 


sold, compared with 1,054,641 cases a 
year earlier, of which 174,761 were un- 
sold. Spinach stocks, sold and unsold, 
were 524,047 cases, of which 319,215 
cases were unsold, against 189,878 cases 
on hand a year earlier, of which 78,750 
were unsold. 

Tomatoes on hand January 1, totaled 
1,274,548 cases, of which 620,000 were 
unsold, against total stocks of 569,301 
cases a year earlier, of which 187,456 
were unsold. Tomato products, not in- 
cluding tomato paste or vegetable cock- 
tail, on hand totaled 6,797,669 cases, of 
which 2,356,780 were unsold, compared 
with 5,085,017 cases a year earlier, with 
2,089,989 unsold. 


SHIPMENTS—The actual movement of 
apricots from June 1, 1946 to January 
1, 1947, was 9,379,865 cases, against 3,- 
378,071 cases for the corresponding 
period a year earlier. The movement 
of cherries was 561,427 against 491,218; 
pears 673,600 against 1,088,963; free 
peaches, 921,354 against 358,453; cling 
peaches, 14,005,013 against 8,762,814; 
fruit cocktail, 6,460,491 against 4,654,- 
116; fruits for salad, 101,303, and mixed 
fruits, 615,751 against 456,326. 


The movement of asparagus from 
March 1, 1946 to January 1, 1947, was 
2,555,630 cases, against 1,577,282 cases 
for the corresponding period a year 
earlier. The movement of spinach was 
2,111,750 cases against 2,403,302. 

Tomatoes have the same season as 
fruits, this commencing in June. The 
movement from June 1, 1946 to January 
1, 1947 amounted to 2,770,001 cases, 
against 1,793,643 for the corresponding 
period a year earlier, while that for 
tomato products in tin, not including 
tomato paste or vegetable cocktail, was 
14,608,762 cases, against 10,266,170. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Oyster Strike Still Unsettled — Oysterman 
Idle — Want Higher Prices for Oysters — 
Shrimp Take Continues to Slow Down — 
Mississippi Busy On Oysters—Crabs 
About Over 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., January 17, 1947 


ALABAMA OYSTER DISPUTE UNSETTLED— 
The dispute between the oyster tongers, 
the Conservation Department and the 
oyster dealers in Alabama that started in 
Bayou la Batre, Ala., nine days ago, 
when the Alabama Department of Con- 
servation enforced an old culling law 
after the oyster dealers had cut the price 
of oysters $1 per barrel from the price 
of $3.75 a barrel that they were paying, 
is still in progress and the majority of 
the oyster fleet is tied up to the docks 
and the canneries are idle waiting for 
the dispute to be settled. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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Walter Bosarge, president of the Mo- 
bile Seafood Union (AFL) said last 
Tuesday night that most of Mobile Bay’s 
1400 oyster fishermen will refuse to 
operate their boats until a price dispute 
is settled with seafood dealers here. 

His statement was made after an all- 
day conference between union represen- 
tatives failed to bring a settlement of 
the dispute that has been going on for 
over a week. 

E. W. Jemison, president of the Mobile 
Bay Seafood Dealers Association an- 
nounced that a second conference will be 
held Thursday between the two groups 
with a view of adjusting matters. 

The oyster fishermen are holding out 
for the current price of $3.75 a barrel, 
while the dealers are reducing the price 
one dollar because of what spokesmen 
said was a “general price reduction 
throughout the nation.” 

Bosarge said that many of the buyers 
who are not members of the dealers As- 
sociation were continuing to pay $3.75 a 
barrel and that oystermen operating 
now are those selling to them. 


SHRIMP—Production of shrimp con- 
tinues to slow down in this section and 
there were 350 less barrels of shrimp 
produced last week than the previous 
one. 

Louisiana produced 510 barrels shrimp 
last week, including 82 barrels for can- 
ning and Mississippi produced 642 bar- 
rels, including 180 barrels for canning, 
which are the only two areas in this sec- 
tion reporting shrimp production. 

The plants in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama operating under the Sea- 
food Inspection Service of U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration reported that 
744 standard cases of shrimp were can- 
ned in the week ending January 4, 1947, 
which brought the pack for this season 
to 234,160 standard cases, as against 
116,867 cases packed during the same 
period last season and 387,850 cases dur- 
ing the same period the previous season. 

Headless shrimp production from the 
South Atlantic States during the week 
was as follows: 


FLORIDA — Apalachicola (Gulf area) 


18,300 lbs., Mayport 9,500 Ibs., St. 
Augustine 124,000 Ilbs., Fernandina 
10,200 lbs. 


GEORGIA—St. Mary 6,800 lbs., Bruns- 
wick 12,700 lbs. 


OYSTERS—There was a big increase in 
oyster production in Mississippi last 
week over the previous week, due to the 
canning of oysters getting under way in 
this area. Mississippi produced 16,285 
barrels of oysters last week, of which 
amount 14,587 barrels went to the can- 
neries. Louisiana produced 3,637 bar- 
rels oysters last week, of which amount 
825 barrels went to the canneries. The 
canning of oysters has just started in 
Louisiana. 


HARD CRABS—The production of hard 
crabs in this section is now limited to 
those produced in Louisiana and it has 
dwindled down to 6,680 pounds produced 


DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 


MILWAUKEE BROKERS ELECT 


At the recent Annual Meeting of the 
Milwaukee Food Brokers Association, 
Melvin Marshall of the Wetzler-Gruse 
Company, was elected President; Henry 
Brown of Henry Brown Company, Vice- 
President; Rich Riemenschneider of R. 
Riemenschneider Brokerage Company, 
Secretary; and Walter Geiger of Lukens 
Brokerage Company, Treasurer. Direc- 
tors elected were: Karl Kuehn, Otto L. 
Kuehn Company; and E. L. Nelson, 
Luman R. Wing Company. President 
Marshall has been a member of the As- 
sociation for 11 years and has held every 
office successively. He is well known to 
the Milwaukee jobbing trade as a result 
of his 15 years of brokerage activities. 

Vice-President Brown has some 25 
years mid-western grocery experience 
behind him and was associated with a 
large national canner until he entered 
into business for himself in 1943. 


ST. LOUIS BROKERS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


The following officers and directors 
were elected at a recent meeting of the 
St. Louis Food Brokers Association to 
serve for 1947: President: Edward 
Kehr; Vice-President, Robert Jones, E. 
F. Jones Company; Secretary, Oscar G. 
Reichardt, Jr., Reichardt Brokerage 
Company; and Treasurer, Lou Riedin- 
ger, Salinger-Riedinger Company. 

Directors include: J. W. Sonnenday, 
Food Brokers Company; Otto Scholl, 
Otto Scholl Sales Organization; Carl 
Hoffman, Carl F. Hoffman Brokerage 
Company; Raymond F. Griffith. 


JOINS UNCLE IN 
BROKERAGE FIRM 


James E. Hall, 25 year old Texas A & 
M man, and who spent some three years 
overseas in the armed forces, has joined 
his uncle, Lonnie Hall, in the food 
brokerage business at Houston, Texas. 
Lonnie Hall has had some 24 years of 
brokerage experience in Houston having 
spent 20 years with the Mart-Ebeling 
Company and 13 years of that period as 
a junior partner in the firm known as 
Ebeling-Coffee-Hall. 


BROKERS INCORPORATE 


Glenn A. Russell, M. F. Johnson, E. A. 
Sloan, Melvin E. Beck, Richard F. Burn- 
ett and Hugh B. Downey have incor- 
porated the Garell Brokerage Co., gen- 
eral food brokerage business, 225 West 
8th Street, Kansas City, Mo., with $50,- 
000 authorized capital stock. 


last week, as against 27,160 pounds pro- 
duced the previous week, or a drop of 
20,480 pounds. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FIRST IS THE WORD FOR MACHINERY—FMC buys and 
sells the following items: Colloid Mills, Eppenbach, Premier, 
Chemi-Colloid, U. S., others; Cutters, Dicers for Relish, Kraut, 
Meat, etc.; Dryers of all types, Shelf, Tray, Truck, Conveyor, 
etc.; Evaporators, Vacuum Pans, Condensers, Heat Exchangers; 
Fillers, for Liquids, Semi-Liquids, Pastes, Creams, Powders, 
etc.; Kettles, Stainless, Copper, Steel, Iron, some with agitators; 
Mills and Grinders; Pulverizers and Comminuting Machines; 
Mixers, for Liquids, Pastes, Powders, etc., all capacities; Pack- 
aging Equipment, Labelers, Wrappers, Cartoning Machines, 
etc.; Pulpers and Juice Extractors, Bronze, Monel, Nickel and 
Stainless; Retorts, Vertical and Horizontal; Tanks, single Shell 
or Jacketed, some aigtated; Washers, Cans, Bottles, Vegetables, 
etc.; Complete lot of Dehydrating Equipment. Prepare for 
1947 by clearing your plant of surplus equipment now. First 
Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. WoOrth 
4-5900. 


FOR SALE—1 Lye Peeler; 1 Link Belt Peeling Table, 80 
capacity. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Retorts and process crates, all sizes, S/J kettles, 
juice extractors, pasteurizers, stencil cutters, S.S. tubing, adjust- 
able 46 oz. and No. 10 labelers, easers, box stitchers, food chop- 
pers, pumps, okra and celery cutters, Ayars pea and bean fillers, 
4-pocket gallon tomato filler, Clipper cleaners, two complete 
Chisholm-Ryder whole bean lines. Will buy or sell your surplus 
machinery. We are no further away than your telephone. 
Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, (West) 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—1 CRCO New Way Model A Caser to handle 
#2 (307x409) cans packed 3 x 4 single tier. Two side discharge; 
complete with electric equipment. 60 cycle, 1 phase, 110 volts. 
Slightly used. 1 CRCO Senior quality grader complete with 
BM-A55 brine mixer with pump. Used six days. 1 built-in 
Gravometer complete with solenoid valve. Still Crated. Address 
all inquiries to Cass County Canning Company, Atlanta, Texas. 
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WATCH THIS COLUMN FOR MYELEKLY SPECIALS & 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY has available for immediate shipment the fol- 
lowing used, rebuilt or new machinery and equipment. All offerings are 
subject to prior sale at prices quoted F.O.B. shipping points. 
i—PEELER, lye peeling or sealding tank, draper type, Food Machinery 

Corp., 80’x2’, 10-15 tons/hr., 5 HP motor, Lima drive, steam valves.. $1,650.00 
2—POTATO PEELERS, Sterling, 216, belt drive, ea 100.00 


I—BLANCHER, A-B Steam, 20’ long, 36” wide with intake, elevator and 
motor drive 1,375.00 
I—JUICE EXTRACTOR, Langsenkamp Model A, new .027” perforated 
Monel screens, stainless steel contact parts, practically WOW scccrrecccesoreserses 1,600.00 
I—PULPER, st: andard Sodiane type wood paddles, arranged for pulley 
drive, $425.00 as is, rebuilt and guaranteed 600.00 
I—PITTER, NEW, Elliot 1,650.00 
Ee MIXER, Food Machy. Corp., 600 gal., tank 4’ dia. 
7’6” long, will hold 705 gals., complete, excellent condition............ 750.00 
5—RETOR TS, Berlin-Chapman, vertical, only used a short time, no 
fittings; (3) 42x72; (2) 42x84, ea. 290.00 
i KRAUT SHREDDER, Buffalo, old model with pulley, no motor........ 375.00 
I—LABELER, Knapp, S-3235R, #1 to #2 cans, less 675.00 
i—FILLER, Ayars, Universal, 4-pocket, cans with briner attached, 
first class condition 900.00 
I—BOTTLE WASHER & SOAKER, 20th Century, 12-pocket, 3 compart- 
ments, label remover, 6 oz. to quarts 1,650.00 
I—WASHER, 36x54, wood shell and eylinder, belt riven... 460.00 
UNSCRAMBLING TABLES,. glass bottles, NEW, for pts. to gals., 
feeds 200 per minute, immediate del’'y; $800 inst’ld; not inst'ld........ 775.00 
MACHINE, Oliver, will wrap packages 3%”-14” length, 
width, 1”%-5%” height, excellent condition 6,500.00 
|—PASTEURIZER, insulated, stainless steel, circulating pump, brine 
coils, excellent condition, at plant 400.00 
I—EXHAUST BOX, Peerless rotary, 310s 185.00 
BOX, Anderson-Barngrover, cap. (165) 310 size # 
210, belt driven 250.00 
8—ELECTRIC HOISTS, Conco Torpedo, 500% cap., push button control, 
practically new, ea 134.25 
ELECTRIC HOISTS, New Robbins-Meyers, model 20Z, 1000Z¢. sta- 
tionary, 20’ lift, 32’ per minute, immediate QE ccaritcctsanipsninneninn 352.00 
I—SCALE, NEW, Howe 21496, std. motor truck seale, 30 ton cap., 
40’x10’ platform, weightograph cabinet, never 2,800.00 
I—BOILER, NEW, Dutton, 45 HP, built for oil firing, self contained, 
steel jacketed, all lined, steel skids 2,395.00 


Telephone, Wire or Write BARLIANT AND COMPANY if interested in any 
of the above items. Write for the Weekly Bulletin. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


BROKERS-SALES AGENTS 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


SPECIALISTS In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 


Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—1 CB-5 Chisholm-Ryder Tomato Chopper Pump 
Unit—Belt Driven; 1 CB-4 Chisholm-Ryder Tomato Chopper 
Pump Unit—Motor Driven; 1 Chisholm-Ryder, Model “J”, To- 
mato Juice Extractor—Motor Driven. All of this equipment is 
in A-No. 1 condition. Please write for price on same, if inter- 
ested. Delta Canning Company, Inc., Raymondsville, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Vibrating screens for juice processing; waste 
dewatering; root vegetable cleaning, sizing, grading; relish de- 
watering. Conveyors, including floor-to-floor conveyors, bag 
and box pilers. Motor truck scales. Immediate shipment. 
Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone: Gar- 
field 1651, Garfield 5712. Evenings, University 2832. 


FOR SALE —4 used Model B Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers; 
1 used Urschel Dicer and Slicer; 1 used FMC Continuous Peeler; 
1 new Lewis Bean & Okra Cutter; 1 new FMC Kyler Boxer, 
motor driven, for #2% cans! 10 new Monarch Peach Splitters. 
Adv. 476, The Canning Trade. 


CROWNER FOR SALE—Crown Cork and Seal Jumbo Model 
“B” Automatic Crowner, rebuilt, ready to ship immediately. 
Priced to sell. Adv. 478, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—New “Lifetime” 100 gallon Stainless Steel 
Steam Jacketed Kettle, with stainless outer jacket, tested to 
90 p.s.i., complete with bronze gate valve, approved safety valve, 
and aluminum painted steel stand, can be shipped immediately; 
also five used Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles from 50 to 300 
gallon capacities, stationary and tilting type; 15 Automatic and 
Semi-automatic Labeling Machines, will handle spot labels and 
round bottles or jars; 8 Karl Kiefer Pulp Filters; 3 x 3 Refrig- 
eration Unit; Karl Kiefer Rinser. All this equipment can be 
inspected and shipped immediately. Chas S. Jacobowitz Co., 
3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. AMherst 2100. 
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FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued 


FOR SALE—8 brand new Berlin Chapman All Steel Retorts, 
size 42 x 72”; 8 brand new complete sets of Taylor Controls for 
fully automatic operation, after installation retorts can be used 
for both glass and tin; 2 brand new Stainless Steel Langsen- 
kamp 1200-gallon Cooking Kettles with 4” Copper Coils, Outlet 
Valve 3” Stainless Steel, 3 way valve; 2 new heavy duty Adjust- 
able Mixers to be used in conjunction with 1200-gallon Stainless 
Steel Cooking Kettles; 1 brand new all Stainless Steel Model “B” 
E-Z-Adjust Pulper with Nickel Silver Screen with 7% HP 
Motor, Ball Bearing, Splash proof; 1 Standard Knapp Crate 
Dumper; 1 Standard Knapp Can Unscrambler; 1 Standard 
Knapp Heavy Duty Labeling Machine (adjustable up to No. 
10’s); 1 Can Booster 35° Discharge; 1 Standard Knapp Type 
“F” Packer for No. 2 size cans; 1 Adjustable Top and Bottom 
Gluer; 1 Compression Unit; 2 used A. K. Robins Retorts, size 
42 x 72”. Adv. 479, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Return Tubular Boiler, 100 to 150 H.P., 
must be in good condition. J. W. Welch Co., Inc., Downings, Va. 


WANTED—#10 canning line, adjustable labeler, caser and 
case sealer. Also automatic packaging equipment. State fully 
conditions, price. Adv. 471, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Canning or Freezing Plant Manager 
or Superintendent. Young aggressive man with 12 years experi- 
ence desires permanent position with substantial concern on 
salary plus basis. Experienced in every phase of business all 
over U. S. Proven ability to layout, install, erect, merchandise 
and operate plants. Adv. 477, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Sinclair-Scott Flotation Corn Washer; 1 Com- 
plete Corn Convey for in-take of corn and disposal of waste; 1 
Locomotive Type Boiler, 125 HP, 110 lb. Pressure. All of the 
above in excellent condition. Melrose Canning Co., Melrose, Md. 
Telephone: Hampstead 138 M. 


FOR SALE—Automatic Labeler, 120-140 bpm. Completely 
automatic Liquid O & J Duplex Labeler, for round split pint or 
quart bottles or jars, and spot body and/or neck labels, capacity 
of machine is about 120-140 bpm. Excellent working condition, 
can be inspected and shipped immediately and priced reasonably 
low. Complete information upon request. Adv. 480, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Kar! Kiefer Filler. 24 spout Karl Kiefer Filler, 
complete with mixer, conveyor, vacuum pumps, etc.; excellent 
condition, can be inspected and shipped immediately. Adv. 481, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—5 Mobilift Fork Lift Trucks: 4-144” Mast 1945 
Models, 1-160” Mast, used 1 season, 1-72” Mast Car Loader; 
Standard air cooled motors, 1% ton capacity; these “Mighty 
Midgets” are used but are in good condition and worth far 
above the price; $750 to $1000. 1 General Electric Steam Tur- 
bine Generator, 250 KVA, 3600 R.P.M., 3 Phase, A. C., 628 
Amps. Load Volts 230; make offer. 1 Westinghouse Steam Tur- 
bine Generator, 325 KVA, 600 R.P.M., 3 Phase, A. C., 780 Amps.; 
make offer. 1 Westinghouse Double Throw, 3 Phase, 600 Amp. 
fused switch; make offer. 2 FMC Stainless Steel (Contact 
Parts) Screw Juice Finishers, complete with .033 screens 
motors, capacity 50 G.P.M.; $800 each. 1 CRCO American Stain- 
less Steel (Contact Parts) Straight Screw Finisher, SS .029 
screens, with motor, capacity 100 G.P.M.; price $1200. 3 CRCO 
latest model, 18 pocket No. 2 Fillers, capacity 250 per min.; one 
with change parts for No. 404 cans; A-1 condition; $1500 to 
$1800. 1 CRCO latest model, 18 pocket No. 404 Hispeed Filler, 
used only one season; A-1 condition; $1750. 1 Special Built 
FMC Continuous Cooker 45’, never used, all steel with V type 
cover, complete Reeves Drive; capacity 200 cs 24/2 per hr; 
$3500. 1 SS Tomato Peeling Table, 100 stations, 65’ LaPorte 
Continuous Sprocket Drive, FMC equipment; $2000. 1 Robins 
Bean Cutter, Belt Drive, large capacity; $250. 1 Pony Labeler, 
new, 10” roll, New Jersey Machine Co.; $165. 1 French Style 
Bean Shaker, new, belt drive, all steel; $500. Subject to prior 
sale. Many more cannery items available; send us your request. 
A. H. Malconr*Co., Orlando, Fla. Phone 9803. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 473, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 474, 
The Canning Trade. 
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POSITION WANTED—Experienced in growing and canning 
and selling in corn, tomatoes, lima beans, peas and snap beans. 
$6,000 or over. Adv. 475, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—Technical Sales or Manufacturers 
Representative. Eleven years experience in all phases canned 
food field including quality control, processing, plant layout, 
can manufacturing, sales. Married. Desire permanent connec- 
tion with a real future. Adv. 484, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Almost completely new three line bean and 
tomato plant. Ample water, warehouse space, immediate nearby 
labor supply, 1500 to 2000 cases per day. Plant now in opera- 
tion. Adv. 46153, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Cannery in coastal South Carolina having 
20,000 sq. feet floor space, equipped to process leafy green vege- 
tables, string beans, tomatoes and root vegetables, such as sweet 
potatoes, beets, carrots and white potatoes. Adv. 46154, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Brand new Canning Plant with 5,000 case per 
day capacity for canning field peas. New buildings and modern 
equipment. Have own water supply, fully automatic steam 
generator, complete in every detail. Can give immediate de- 
livery. Located in the heart of the field pea section of Georgia. 
Other canning vegetables available. Plenty of Iabor. P. O. Box 
217, Vienna, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant located fertile N. E. Arkansas. 
Capacity 3,000 cases. New leased building. Priced reasonable. 
Adv. 483, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE FOR YOUR 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


List it with our bureau and sell directly to the next user. 


50,000 Manufacturers Get Our Offerings Regularly. 
They need such units as 


LABELERS DICERS PEELERS 
RETORTS WASHERS KETTLES 
DRYERS STILLS MIXERS 


or what have you to sell. 


For Quicker Action and Better Price Send Full Details 
and YOUR price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 
6 HUBERT STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—Associated Corn Seed from 1946 season, 200 lbs. 
19 x 9 white and 400 lbs. 19 x 25 white. 1900 lbs. Burpee’s 
Stringless Green Pod Bean Seed. Write for prices to clean up. 
The Silver Canning Co., Colora, Maryland. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Prompt shipment Romano Cheese; Baby Lima 
Beans in 100 lb. bags. On arrival in December—imported Olive 
Oil in drums, gallons, halves, quarts, eighths, sixteenths, In- 
quire: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Canned dried Beans, #10, #2, 15 oz.; Baby 
Lima Beans, Red Kidneys, Lima Beans and White Kidney 
Beans. Inquire: Cedarville Packing Co., Railroad Ave., Cedar- 
ville, N. J. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—By Midwest canner and preserver, a plant Super- 
intendent to take over extensive operation. Good monthly wage 
and percentage deal. Must not be over 40 years of age. Adv. 
46141, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Sales manager with experience, for Southern 
States. Position open January 1st. Give full history in first 
letter. Salary, $5,000.00. J. C. LaRue Company, Inc., Madison- 
ville, Ky. 


WANTED—Reliable man under 40 years old experienced in 
fruit or vegetable canning operations, mechanical ability for 
installing and servicing machinery combined with ambition is 
essential. Man will assist present superintendent in modern, 
medium size plant located in Baltimore, Md. This is a perma- 
nent position with salary commensurate with ability with old 
well established company. Adv. 46158, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Young man, preferably farm and agricultural 
college background, for field man and equipped to talk better 
methods to farmers. Good salary, permanent position for right 
man. Charles G. Summers Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


WANTED—Factory Foreman for Fruit Products Plant. Must 
be experienced in making apple products including vinegar. 
Prefer married man about 40. Give by letter detailed expe- 
rience, training which you think fits you for such a job, previous 
employment with duties, and reference. Adv. 482, The Canning 
Trade. 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO 2 NORTH CAROLINA 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


FISH STORY 


A young mother, upon her husband’s return from his law 
office in the evening, met him at the door with a proud smile. 

“Oh, dearie, we weighed the baby today for the first time. 
And he weighs 47 pounds.” 

“A 6-week-old child weighs 47 pounds? 
did you weigh him on?” 

“On the scales that you carry in your kit to weigh the fish 
you catch.” 


Impossible! What 


HE WAS TAKEN! 


An old Georgia farmer was very generous in disposition and 
at the same time deeply religious, requiring Biblical authority 
for everything he did himself and expecting it also in others. 

One day a tenant of his found a motor car stuck in the mud 
and charged the owner five dollars for pulling it out. When 
the farmer heard about it he was deeply grieved and denounced 
his tenant roundly for such as ungenerous act. 

Finally he said to him, “Well, John, I’ll let you off this time 
if you can quote Scripture for what you’ve done.” 

To which John replied: “He was a stranger and I took him in.” 


RECIPROCITY 


First Golfer—Confound it, sir, you nearly hit my wife! 
Second Golfer—Did I? Well, have a shot at mine! 


SHOULD GET A STRING 


“Hey you,” growled a policeman, “I’ve had my eyes on you for 
a long time. What are you following that lady around like a 
lost pup for?” 

“It’s the only way I can,’ 
my wife.” 


’ said the meek little man. “She’s 


SUDDEN CHANGE 


Son—Sir, the barometer has fallen. 
Father—Very much? 
Son (with guilty look)—About five feet. 


OKAY FOR SOUND 


‘“Let’s go to a restaurant where they have music.” 
“T though you didn’t like music when you dine?” 
“Ordinarily I don’t, but tonight I feel like eating celery.” 


SPIRIT OF ACCOMMODATION 


The motorist whose car had suddenly come to a standstill 
quickly diagnosed the trouble, and then applied at a neighbor- 
ing cottage for assistance. 

“Pardon me,” he said to the old lady who answered the 
knock, “do you by chance have any lubricating oil?” 

The old lady shook her head. 

“Any oil will do,’ said the motorist, hopefully—“castor oil, 
if you have any.” 

“T ain’t got it,” said the old lady regretfully, - 
you up with a dose of salts.” 


vut I could fix 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL €ORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


ter, Md. 
— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
KERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


HUSKER 


THE ComMmPany 


THE CANNING TRADE January 20, 1947 


WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foed Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 


F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


‘CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Proce Mime. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westmjnster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Nolan Corp., Rome, New York. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chaoman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corvoration, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Lanqgsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chanman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaqara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corvoration, Hooveston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaaara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corvoration, Hooveston, III. 
F. H. Lanasenkamo Co., Indianavolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaaara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cornoration, Hooneston, III. 
F. H. Lanasenkamn Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A XK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chanman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cornoration, Hooneston, III. 
F. H. Lanqsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Rerlin Chanman Comrany, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaaara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Svrup. 
Rerlin Chanman Comrany, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Rvyder Co., Niaaara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cornoration, Hooreston, Tl 
F. H. Lanasenkamov Co., Indianavolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Raltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Rerlin Chanman Comrany, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaaara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corneration, Hooneston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapclis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Nolan Corp., Rome, New York. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 1 & 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. , a 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 
WASHERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nolan Corp., Rome, New York. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Nolan Corp., Rome, New York. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., paouens Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, ¥ 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Eo, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoo eston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F,. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing ‘Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


FLOORING. 
Drehmann Paving & Flooring Co., Phila, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, II. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEASONINGS. 
Basic Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, III. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bc n Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Iac., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


PROVIDE ECONOMICAL, DEPEND- 
ABLE, STEADY AND ACCURATELY 
CONTROLLED POWER 


THESE plants are equipped with four or six cylinder en- 
gines with fly-ball governors. They produce power which 
can be changed to meet the different crop conditions by the 
movement of a convenient lever without stopping the engine. 
They are especially engineered to meet every requirement 
for Viner Drive. 


SUGGEST EARLY ORDER FOR 1947 REQUIREMENT 


MACHINE CO. 
Green Pea Hulling 


Established 1880 yx—y Incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 


KEWAUNEE 


January 20, 1947 


One or More 


ROBBINS AND MYERS 
ELECTRIC HOISTS 


in your Cannery insures uninterrupted satisfaction. 


Use the R & M Hoist for your Cannery Hoist re- 
quirements regardless of speed of lift and 
carrying capacity. 


We specialize in furnishing the Hoist complete 
with overhead monorail and electrification or 
will furnish the Hoist separate. 


Write 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Manufacturers of Canning Machinery 
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IT WILL CARRY 
YOUR LABEL ! 


... and if your label is known 
to stand for quality in the can, 
you will sell more cases at 
higher prices. A quality pack 
comes only from quality seeds, 
because every seed is a tiny 
plant and does not change its 
character as it grows up. Begin 
with the best! 


ASGROW SEEDS 


Associated Seed Grower 


FOR GROWING 
SATISFACTION 


fe WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES: 


MEMPHIS,2 


SALINAS 


ATLANTA, 2 


Inc.,. New Haven . Connecticut 
© CAMBRIDGE, N.Y. 


e INDIANAPOLIS, 4 
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